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E May 1988 
The Habsburg Jaw 


The Habsburgs (who ruled half of Europe in the 16th and 17th 
Centuries) were distinguished by their massive jaws. 
Unfortunately they interbred to such an extent that the jaw in 
each generation became more and more prominent — until in 
one of the last of the line it was so deformed that the 
unfortunate prince could barely eat and his chin, so we are told, 
reached his nose. 


If families interbreed, their physical and mental characteristics 
ultimately become exaggerated to the point of parody. But it is 
not just intermarriage but insularity which destroys: — imagine 
a family so proud of its lineage that it will not even discuss 
adapting its cherished traditions, and that outsiders are only 
allowed into the parlour if they acquiesce gratefully in all the 
ancestral ways. Such a family would become merely an object 
of curiosity to the outside world and would fade away in 
obscurity. The younger generation would drift off to find new 
friends. Only the stalwarts would remain, polishing the family 
silver, gazing proudly àt their reflections in the old metal, but 
each day laying fewer and fewer places. 


Toc H describes itself as a family, but the bonds which bind its 
members together are not the unnegotiable ones of blood. The 
word scems appropriate because members share pledges and 
because they are assured of a welcome wherever Toc H exists 
... But that word. so lavishly used. can be an excuse for inertia 
and parochialism. ‘Family’ has come to equal ‘good’: it 
presupposes a bond between members which overrides any 
others. But there are times when members may be truer to their 
commitment to the movement by breaking away from the 
family or its customs. We automatically praise the person who 
serves the longest hours supporting the existing structures. But 
there are some who have been inspired by Toc H but who later 
find that it demands a conformity which holds them back. They 
may best show their loyalty to the founders’ purpose by 
dropping a job or a committee in favour of a new initiative: or 
even by looking elsewhere. So too, our ancestral language 
congeals. like a family saying that has had its day. It conveys 
little even to initiates. who are so accustomed to the patterns of 
words that they do not realise how empty they have become. 
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All members pledge themselves to try: 

1. To welcome all in friendship an 
which separate people. 

2. To give personal service. ; 
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r ideas about Toc H and about the world as well as a record a 
from the third of these Four Pnints. 


And to outsiders the phrases at best mean nothing at all; at 
worst sound pompous and shallow. 


And so, finally, it is assumed that the voices within are always 
(by definition) — more valid that the voices without. Many 
critics of the Cuddesdon South Africa weekend (see Point 3, 
February) were disgusted that staff and members had been 
spurred on to a fresh examination of our relationship with 
Toc H South Africa, by groups and individuals outside Toc H. 
‘To whom is your loyalty — to your family or to these other 
groups?’ they ask: but surely our ultimate loyally is to neither, 
but to our conscience and to the principles for which Toc H 
stands? We cannot have it both ways. If we want to better the 
mixture of races and backgrounds within our movement in this 
country, we will and do face questions about Toc H in South 
Africa — and not just in South Africa, but in BAOR and 
elsewhere. This is simply a fact: the only way to avoid such 
questions is to avoid such work; to avoid even the possibility of 
a greater mix, in order to preserve the status quo. We do not 
have to ‘bow to the pressure’ of outsiders, but we do have to 
listen and understand their viewpoint and try to explain ours. 
Sometimes we may even have to change. 


But the idea of Toc H as a family has become so powerful and 
so distorted as to imply that we should never criticise or 
disagree with our fellow members. The important loyalty owed 
to each other has had an overriding value attached to it, which is 
asserted in religious and moral language. Yet family and tribal 
loyalty is not primarily a religious or a moral issue. Even tyrants 
love their mothers and untold crimes have been committed in 
the name of family love and of patriotism. Callous disregard for 
family tradition and bonds is scarcely a virtue, but neither is 
unquestioning loyalty. The best families are the ones in which 
criticism is allowed and in which Openness is encouraged, just 
because you know that ultimately you are safe and loved. 


I we make internal loyalty our exclusive virtue, we shall still be 
polishing the family silver while the world has left us far behind. 
Our inward-looking pride will have left us an isolated remnant, 
unable to chew on any of the issues that face the real world 
because of our sadly distorted Habsbu rg jaw. 


Judith Rice 
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In the last of this series in which 
Sue Biggerstaff examines the nature 
of prejudice, she talks with 
members of the Afro-Caribbean 


community in Wellingborough. 


Logo of the Commission 
for Racial Equality. 
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Lucie Scott at Central Council last November. 


PREJUDICE | 


More than 
skin dee 


‘T put it to you that if the faces in this hall 


were predominantly black, you would at least 
feel uneasy, if not threatened.’ 


The words of John Mitchell at last year’s Central Council 
produced a hostile reaction from many Councillors, who were 
shocked that the Director of Toc H should accuse them of racial 
prejudice. The incident arose after Lucie Scott. an 
Afro-Caribbean resident at the Wellingborough Community 
House, had appealed to Council to encourage more ethnic 
groups to get involved in Toc H. At the end of the session, 
several members wasted no time in reassuring Lucie that they 
were not prejudiced but hoped to see more people like herself at 
future Central Councils. The comments were well-intentioned 
but Lucie was not impressed. ‘4 lot of the people in that hall 
were deluding themselves. The thought of being a white 
minority in a crowd of blacks is one thing; the reality of finding 
yourself in that situation is something else. ' 


In the course of researching this article, I went to 
Wellingborough to talk with Lucie and some of her friends from 
the local Afro-Caribbean Centre. When I looked around the 
room I was very aware that I was one of three white people. as 
opposed to five black — not a big majority, I know, but large 
enough to make me feel awkward and vulnerable. I have never 
considered myself to be racially prejudiced, but on this occasion 
l was ill at ease and found it difficult to act naturally. 


To be prejudiced for or against something is to harbour an 
illogical like or dislike. Yet those who condemn ethnic 
minorities, believe themselves to be justified. After all, Great 
Britain isn’t their natural home, is it? They've come over here 
and prospered at the expense of our own people . . . they've 
taken our jobs, their children are taking over our schools .. . 
and they expect us, a Christian nation, to accommodate their 
alien religions. 
r to therin, 
three black men 
constituted a mob ` 


Such views are not uncommon and the racially prejudiced will 


Contd page 4 
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PREJUDICE 


continued 


usually vent their feelings verbally without taking the issue 
any further. The racist. on the other hand, will incite others to 
adopt his own personal opinions. Hitler was a racist ; so was Idi 
Amin. Racism is therefore an active form of prejudice, which 
can vary in degree. At one extreme there are racially motivated 
attacks on the streets. At the other, there are milder but 
nevertheless hurtful incidents, such as those which occur in 
shops. ‘You hold out your hand for your change, but the 
assistant avoids touching you by putting the money down on 
the counter or by dropping it into your palm. It is a subtle 
act but one which reminds you that you are different.’ 


The group went on to describe a night out which they and a 
party of Afro-Caribbean friends organised to a club in 
Nottingham. Tickets were issued, a coach was hired, but when 
they all arrived at the club the bouncers refused to let them in. 
Apparently the building was ‘full to capacity’; there would be 
‘no more admissions’ that evening. From a distance, however, 
the group observed that white people were still being admitted. 
They had obviously come up against a subtle form of apartheid. 
The bouncers couldn't see beyond a colour; to them, three 
black men constituted a mob. 


This sort of thing happens all the time and often the victims just 
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The bells of Messines 
ing OUT for Peace 


ming of 7 June 1917, 19 mines went u 
At D pinis e German front line round Mesen. Otto 
simultane A German, never forgot the horror of that 
Nayer. A ae x ears later he returned to Mesen and met Re 
momen ; Australian who had seen the same sights from the 
ee side of the line. Otto gave to the church in Mesen a huge 
candelabra, made with his own hands. E a symboli 
reconciliation. And he distributed to various places in the town 


‘peace roses’ made of copper. 


Albert Ghekiere, who has become one of the best known 
citizens of Mesen, had long dreamed of making the town a place 
dedicated to peace and reconciliation and he determined to 
create there an even more potent symbol of peace. He 
remembered that the ancient church had from 1703 had a 
carillon of bells. The bells had been removed during the French 
Revolution and turned into canon. For 90 years they had 
spoken of peace and had then been made into instruments of 
war, Now it was time to re-create a peace carillon in the tower 


of Mesen church. 


Contributions to the new carillon came from Australia, Britain, 
Canada, Germany, Holland, New Zealand and Poland. 
Contributions came from a Baden Wertenburg regiment and 


Albert Ghekiere with the first of the new bells. 


walk away feeling angry but powerless. And even if they find 
the confidence to confront the bigots, the basic problem will 
remain and will occur again somewhere else, some other time. 
‘You can take your complaints through the proper channels ’, 
says Lucie, ‘but the response from the white authorities is 
usually “are you sure? Perhaps you're exaggerating’. Nobody 
would pooh-pooh a disabled person who claimed that he or she 
was being discriminated against.’ Indeed Britain could be 
accused of practising a veiled form of apartheid which is 
difficult to detect unless you are on the receiving end. Lucie’s 
own home environment protected her from racial prejudice 
until she reached her late teens. She is adopted and her family is 
white and middle-class. Once she left that sheltered existence to 
live independently of her parents, she saw only too clearly the 
situation on the other side of the fence. 


Ian Sinclair shares the same sort of experience. He was born of 
mixed parentage in the 1950s, when society had yet to become 
multi-racial. Ar that time, the occasional word of verbal abuse 
was the most one had to contend with.’ He was therefore raised 
in a culture which was almost exclusively white. Today he 
appears as a typical middle-class professional and is the Projects 
Manager at the Wellingborough Afro-Caribbean Centre, with 
Specific responsibility for race awareness training. 


‘Submerging a black 
person tn a white environment 
can be damaging...’ 


Both Ian and Lucie 
which didn’t do them 
person in a white envi 
encouraged to forget 


grew up thinking that they were white. 
any favours later on. Submerging 4 black 
ronment can be damaging if the subject 3S 
about his own origins. As lan put it: 


Mesen (or Messines in French) is one of the little 
Belgian towns that was almost totally destroyed during 
the First World War. For four years it was a battlefield. 
Now it is becoming a place dedicated to peace and 
reconciliation . . . Don Cullen, Secretary of Melton 
Mowbray and Charnwood District offers members of 
Toc H a chance to contribute to that. 


from the London Scottish regiment, two regiments which had 
fought each other in Mesen in November 1914. The first bell 
was blessed by the Pope in 1985. A year later the first octave 
of bells was hung. They played the Ode of Joy, set in motion 
by a British veteran and Otto Nayer’s widow. 


Now Toc H, which was born in Flanders during the First World 
War, and is itself a symbol of peace and reconciliation, has the 
opportunity of contributing a bell to the second octave of the 
peace carillon in Mesen. We in Melton Mowbray are determined 
that there should be a Toc H bell in Mesen. As the movement 
approaches its 75th birthday we believe that this would be a 
potent symbol of our continuing commitment to peace and to 
helping people to meet across al] the barriers which have too 
often kept them apart. We are convinced that Toc H members 
can between them raise the cost of a bell, which will be about 
£5,000. Will you help us? 


All contributions to the Toc H peace bell! should be sent to the 
District Treasurer : 


Edwin F Littlewood, 139 Byron Street 
Loughborough, Leics LE11 OJN 


Cheques should be made payable to Toc H Melton & 
Charnwood District. 


black child who receives white conditioning without any black 
input will almost certainly suffer a culture shock at some point. 
There has to be a balance.’ 


School lies at the root of the problem. History lessons have 
always been blatantly patriotic, extolling the virtues of the 
England that was, of an Empire which civilized half the globe. 
Whites are always depicted as the dominant social group, as the 
only ones who ever do anything worthwhile. ‘But how often 
do we hear of the thousands of black men who fought in the 
Second World War?’ asks lan. ‘How many people know that 
around 30 Victoria Crosses were awarded to black soldiers?’ He 
goes on to reveal that literary masters such as Pushkin, 
Browning and Dumas were all of negro ancestry, as was Queen 
Charlotte of England; that the ‘lady of the lamp’ was a black 
woman who led other nurses out into the battlefields of the 
Crimea at nightfall, to collect the wounded. Florence 
Nightingale was the person with the financial means to build 
and oversee a hospital; she was not the bearer of the lamp. 


His revelations surprised me and caused a real sensation amongst 
the rest of the group. None of them had ever been told these 
things before. ‘You see’, remarked lan. “Their reaction proves 
my point. ' 


The recession has acted to exacerbate racial discrimination, 
most notably in employment. A white person going for an 
interview is nervous about the questions he may be asked. A 
black person in the same situation will be primarily concerned 
about how the interviewer will react to his colour. None of the 
group had ever been interviewed by a black person. Some told 
of how they'd turned up for an appointment and been greeted 
by shocked faces, because they’d sounded white over the phane. 
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Neville Bailey has been trying to get a job for some time now, 
but despairs at the attitude of employers. ‘J was born in 
Wellingborough but I'm always seen as Jamaican because I’m 
black.’ He can tell how far he'll get as soon as he walks through 
the door, He’s come to the conclusion that all employers are 
racist. lan disagrees: ‘J couldn’t work in British society if I 
thought that were true. OK, they can be in effect but they 
aren’t always in intention.’ 


‘The people who riot 
are those who have 
nothing to lose’ 


The problem, it seems, is almost irretrievable : the overall picture 
is one of pessimism and the fear is that the situation will get 
worse before it gets better. The inner city riots of 1982 should 
be seen as a warning. For a while, people were prepared to 
admit that a problem did exist: but throwing money at it can 
only be a short-term solution. The people who riot are those 
who have nothing to lose; the number of black people in that 
position is growing all the time. 


White society is aware of the issues but appears reluctant to 
tackle them head-on. Individuals must start to identify their 
own prejudices for only then will there be something positive ta 
work on. Ethnic minorities ure often criticised for harping on 
about racial discrimination. They are accused of being paranoid, 
of having a ‘chip on their shoulder’. Such remarks, far from 
being helpful, merely attempt to relieve the consciences of those 
who don't want to confront the problem: who don't want to 
admit that prejudice exists within themselves. 
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Revd Colin Rudd discusses po 


Me a of Toc H with the Church of Al] Hallowe 


by the Tower. 


All Hallows by the 
Tower 


‘There will be a Service of Thanksgiving in All Hallows Church? 


; j lebration — how about somethi 
g ‘Let's arrange some kind of ce ; ething 
i Hallows?’ ‘The South East Regional Carol Service will 
| take place at All Hallows on...’ Whenever Toc H wishes to do 
i anything ‘religious’ in London, the Church of All Hallows by 


the Tower is its venue. But why? Just what are the links which 
bind the two together in a relationship which, in spite of ups 
and downs, both feel to be important? 


‘The link goes back 
to the earliest days 
of Toc H’ 


The history of the link between All Hallows and Toc H goes 
back to the earliest days of Toc H. At the end of the First World 
War, those in the Church of England to whom he owed his 
obedience realised that any attempts to fit the Revd Philip 
‘Tubby’ Clayton into the Church’s conventional structures 
would, after his experience and ministry in the war, be doomed 
to failure. During his years in Talbot House in Poperinge, many 
men had promised Tubby that, if they survived, they would 
offer themselves for ordination to the priesthood of the Church 
of England. So, at the end of the war he opened the Knutsford 
Test Schoo] (in the old prison at Knutsford in Cheshire) to 
enable men to attain the basic educational requirements for 

ET ; entrance to theological college and to test their vocations. It has 
been suggested that, but for Knutsford, the Church of England - 
might have been reduced to the level of a minor denomination. 
It is at any rate certain that by the time it closed it had enabled 
a large number of men to move towards full-time training for 
the Anglican ministry. 


But it also began to be clear that though Talbot House itself had 
ass been closed at the end of the war and returned to its rightful 
eter a = =A owner, something had been born there which now had a life of 
The Church of All Hallows with The Tower in the background. its own. Tubby Clayton was already beginning to travel the 
country. visiting newly formed groups and helping them to 
į i, r E E gov. Already. prominent men were involved with the new 
saan > -| Movement. committed to it and giving it their strongest support- 


Already it was obvious that it would be more than a nine days 
wonder. 
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At about this time the City church of All Hallows by the Tower 
became vacant and the Bishop of London inducted the Revd 
Philip Thomas Byard Clayton MC as its incumbent. Thus the 
long relationship between Toc H and All Hallows began. 


‘All Hallows was the 
nearest thing to a parish church 
that Toc H had’ 


e Biggerstaff 


be i ; E A a Toc H members quickly developed a warm affection for All 
> eae sn: ra ou = > Hallows. and the movement put down roots there. Tubby was 

vicar there for over 40 years, and it was inevitable that the 
ehurch would, for most members, come to represent the 
spiritual heart of Toc H. There the Prince of Wales’ Lamp foun 
4 permanent home, its light coming to symbolise the continuing 
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The High Altar. 
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The Prince of Wales’ Lamp. 


light of Toc H around the world. There Tubby’s remains were 
interred after his death and there, in the nave, his effigy lies. 


Until headquarters moved to Wendover and the movement all 
but withdrew from London, All Hallows was the nearest thing 
to a parish church that Toc H had. Whatever the vicissitudes of 
the relationship at an official level, ordinary people on both 
sides cherished a mutal affection and acceptance. Toc H was 
represented in most departments of the church’s life, not just by 
symbols and history, but by people playing their part in its 
ministry. 


‘Our contribution to the life 
and ministry of All Hallows 
gets steadily smaller’ 


Yet it should never be imagined that Toc H was the reason for 
the existence of Al! Hallows. The church is an ancient church, 
and its ministry stretches back to Saxon times and beyond. 
Around it has grown one of the major capital cities of the 
Western world, and the greater part of its ministry is, and 
always has been, directed towards those who live and work 
there. Many bodies apart from Toc H fecl that they too can 
treat it as their ‘parish church’, and they too feel at home there 
as we do. They include HM Customs and Excise (to whom the 
present vicar, the Revd Peter Delaney, is Chaplain ), the London 
World Trade Centre, the Business Houses Council. and many 
others. These are organisations which, unlike Toc H, have 
maintained their presence in London, and make steadily 
increasing contributions to the life of the church. 


When the headquarters of Toc H was on Tower Hill, just across 
the road from All Hallows, involvement in the life of the church 
was continuous, even after Tubby ceased to be the incumbent. 
If ever you attended a service there you were likely to find 
members of the headquarters staff, and often members who 
happened to be in London, or who were visiting headquarters 
from this country and abroad. Inevitably that is no longer so, 
and the contribution which Toc H makes to the life and 
ministry of All Hallows gets steadily smaller. 


Well before Toc H withdrew, the ministry that AH Hallows had 
to the City of London had begun to grow. Although only a few 
live in the parish, literally millions pass through it each week, 
and many of them need the ministry which the church offers. 
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The effigy of Tubby Clayton in the Church. 


That ministry is broad and imaginative, and needs a large staff 
to maintain it. There is the regular round of weekday services, 
and a number of large special services of great variety. For 
example, the South East Region's Carol Service was one of 
nearly 30 such services which took place in All Hallows in the 
run up to Christmas 1987. There are concerts, recitals, theatrical 
productions and exhibitions of art. needlework and sculpture, 
all of the highest standard. 


All Hallows also provides an invaluable base for the work of the 
Tubby Clayton Fund. and the Toc H and All Hallows Trust. 
These, together with the All Hallows Christian Study Centre, 
mark a strong commitment to fostering and encouraging 
vocations, thus continuing the Knutsford tradition. When Toc H 
withdrew from the Winant Clayton volunteer exchange scheme 
with the States it was All Hallows which took it over, investing 
time, staff and money to make it highly successful. 


‘Toc H must take care 
not to act as though All Hallows 
belongs to it, and to it alone’ 


Perhaps inevitably. Toc H has not always shown that it 
appreciates this varied and valued ministry which is conducted 
from All Hallows, and which forms the greater part of the 
Church’s life. A continuing relationship between Toc H and All 
Hallows can continue to be of value to both. But we cannot 
afford to take cach other for granted, and that means, among 
other things, that Toc H must take care not to act as though All 
Hallows belongs to it, and to it alone. On the face of it there's 
not much left but history, and it may be that our relationship 
will continue to diminish until history is all there is. Until then, 
however, there is much that can yet grow from our friendship if 
we, for our part. can stop thinking in terms of what we can gain, 
and start listening once more. Our wholesale withdraw from 
Tower Hill has certainly made it much more difticult for us to 
contribute to the ministry of All Hallows. but if our relationship 
is to be anything other than the merely formal we must find a 
way. 


Colin Rudd is a member of the National Chaplaincy Team. 
His colleague Alan Johnson writes about the Team in next 
month's Point 3. 
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This month sees the start of the 
Third UN Special Session on 
Disarmament, which has been 
publicised by the United Nations 
Association. As an active supporter 
explains. this is just one of a 
number of organisations working 
for a peaceful world in a variety of 
ways. 


ra 


Have you ever been asked to say whatever 
comes into your head immediately you 
hear a certain word or phrase (' England?’ 
“Cricket, rain, Shakespeare . . .)? | 
would guess that if people were given the 
phrase ‘the peace movement’ the most 
common responses would include *CND. 
Greenham Common, pacifists, anoraks 
. .. But this would by no means be the 
whole picture. 


There are a number of different 


i s as 
organisations which regard ee Ks 
nart of the peace movement. ate 
working for a world in which natio! 


r to settle disputes, and in 
no longer 


ter of the 
from 


not resort to wa 
which millions of dollars are 
spent on arms while over a quar 
world’s population suffers — 
malnutrition. There are different views as 
to how to tackle the problem and by no 
means all who work for peace are 
pacifists. But all share the ultimate ideal 
-- a world without war. 


1 shall describe five organisations which 
are working towards this end in different 
ways. I chose these five simply because 
they are the ones I know best -= as it 
happens they are pretty representative of 
the wide range of activities in the peace 
movement. 


NOP Alt 

ACIHSTS 
IN 

ANORA 


Fiona Gow 


Campaign Against 
ine are ieee 


As its name indicates, this is a one issue 
organisation. Its chief aim is to end all 
arms trading, and in particular, the British 
arms trade (Britain was recently listed as 
the world’s fourth largest arms exporter). 
CAAT’s immediate concerns include 
arms sales to regimes with a poor human 
rights record (eg British exports to 
Indonesia): sales to countries at war (the 
Gulf War could not have continued for 
half so long if arms-producing countries 
had not kept up their supplies to Iran or 
Iraq, or in some cases both): and sales to 
third world countries (British Aerospace 
Hawk Aircraft are bought by countries 
where people die of water-borne diseases ; 
yet for the price of just one of these, 
clear water for life could be provided for 
one and a half million people). 


Within the Ministry of Defence there isa 
department known as the Defence Sales 


Organisation, staffed by 350 civil 
servants, whose sole function is to sell 
British arms abroad. CAAT would like to 
see this department closed. As a British 
organisation, CAAT campaigns mainly to 
influence our government (whatever its 
political complexion), but it is opposed 
to the arms trade world-wide. It serves 
many vital functions, of which one is to 
remind us that arms sales presented in 
news bulletins as ‘export triumphs’ are 
in fact exports of equipment designed to 
maim, mutilate and kill. 
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Most people know that CND campaigns 
for unilateral nuclear disarmament by 
Britain. Not so many know that this is 
not CND’s final goal, but simply a means 
of achieving its ultimate aim — 
world-wide multilateral disarmament. Nor 
is CND just concerned with nuclear 
weapons, but opposes all weapons of 
mass distruction, whether nuclear, 
chemical or biological. 


CND is against the manufacture of 
Trident, which it sees as another stage in 
the arms race. It is also opposed to the 
presence of US bases in this country. 
Although it was considerably encouraged 
by the signing of the INF Treaty when 
Mr Gorbachev visited Washington, it was 
dismayed at NATO proposals to 
compensate for weapons removed. One of 
CND’s aims is to make the British public 
more aware of the danger of nuclear war 
- which could start by accident or 
miscalculation. It forces us to think about 
something we would perhaps rather 


ignore, and thus angers some people. Its 
leafleting, 


methods include 


Camoaign for Nuclear Disarmament 


demonstrations (a major one 
Easter), and the lobbying of MPs. 


every 


There are over 1000 local CND groups 
which include some specifically Christian 
groups. 


Christian CND 


This seeks to encourage discussion among 
Christians about disarmament issues and 
to provide opportunities for Christian 
witness against the arms race. They have, 
for example, held services outside nuclear 
bases. 


m 


Mothers for Peace have no logo, but the P 
Boise Peace Quilt is a marvellous visual 
symbol of their ideals. It includes 
likenesses of 20 American and 20 Soviet 
children. The faces were worked by 
women in Boise, Idaho, and the red and 
gold border by Soviet women. The whole 
thing was sewn together in this country- 
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Mothers for Peace 


This was the inspiration of two elderly 
Quakers, Lucy Behenna and Marion 
Mansergh, who took to heart the words 
of a Quaker poster: ‘World peace will 
come through the will of ordinary people 
like yourself’. They pooled the bulk of 
their savings to start a fund to send some 
‘ordinary’ British mothers to the USA 
and the USSR with messages of peace 
and friendship. In 1981 four mothers 
travelled to the USA and four to the 
USSR, and in 1982 Soviet and American 
mothers were invited to pay return visits 
to the UK. Other visits followed and have 
continued ever since, and there have also 
been contacts with other Eastern Bloc 
countries — British mothers have visited 
Bulgaria. Hungarian visitors have come 
here and soon... 


The contacts have been more fruitful 
than the founders ever dared hope. You 
can catch the flavour of what has been 
achieved from a joint statement put 
together by British, Soviet and American 
women who spent a few days together in 
the UK recently: 


‘We are working together to secure a 
future for our children free of the threat 
of nuclear war. We hope to build bridges 
of peace among our nations by promoting 
mutual understanding among ourselves 


. by overcoming the stereotypes that 


separate us, and . . . by teaching each 
other to educate our children in the spirit 
of peace.’ 


The Peace Pledge Union 


This is the only one of my five 
Organisations whose membership is 
entirely pacifist. PPU believes that total 
disarmament will be achieved by the 
actions of individuals rather than 
governments, and it asks individuals to 
pledge ‘J renounce war and will never 
support or sanction another’. 


Since 1934, PPU has worked for a 
non-violent society in which disputes will 
be settled peacefully. It has attracted 
hostile comment by its distribution of 
white poppies to be worn on 
Remembrance Day. This is not in any 
way meant to disparage the sacrifice 
made by those killed in war, but is 
intended as a protest against all war and 
as a symbol of PPU’s work for peace, 
which continues throughout the year. 
(1 personally follow a friend’s example 
and wear a red and white poppy 
together. ) 
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PPU also produces educational material 
and campaigns against the advertising and 
manufacture of war toys. (eg toy guns). 
It works for the right of conscientious 


objection to military service to be 
recognised in all countries. 


The United Nations Association 


This was formed in 1945, the year that 
the UN itself came into being. It seeks to 
promote ihe work of the United Nations 
and increase public awareness of its 
importance. 


The primary aim of the United Nations is 
the prevention of war, and the opening 
words of its Charter declare: ‘We, the 
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FOR PEACEFUL AND SECURE FUT 


FOR CHILDEEN ALL OVER 
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United 
save 


Nations, 
succeeding 


peoples of the 
determined to 


generations from the scourge of war...’ 
UNA supports the peace-making and 
peace-keeping activities of the UN. it has 
branches in 60 countries and encourages 
people to think of themselves as citizens 
of the world, not just of their own 
country. 


UNA does not pretend that the United 
Nations is perfect. but it does believe that 
the world would be a more dangerous 
place without it, and encourages 
governments to use the UN machinery to 
settle disputes. UNA also.supports and 
publicises the work of the many UN 
specialist agencies, such as the World 
Health Organisation and United Nations 
Environment Programme. 


UNA-UK runs model UN General 
Assemblies for the benefit of sixth 
formers. Students come prepared to act 
for a day the role of delegates from their 
alloted country in a mock Assembly 
debate on a topic of current interest. 
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We reserve the right to edit letters. 
Only letters with full name and address 
will be considered for publication. 
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This year UNA-UK has run a campaign 
to persuade the UK government to return 
to UNESCO and has been publicising the 
Third UN Special Session on 
Disarmament, which starts in New York 
on May 31. It is also proposing to focus 
public attention on human rights issues, 
as we approach the fortieth anniversary 
(on December 10) of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights. 


l hope this outline sketch of five 
Organisations has given some idea of the 
diversity of the peace movement. Despite 
considerable differences of approach, 
these five organisations and others 
regularly co-operate in matters large and 
small. They are united in their efforts 
towards one day removing ‘the scourge of 
war’. 


All the organisations } have mentioned 
would be happy to give further 
information about their work. If you 
would like to know more, and are 
unaware of any local group, you can 
contact them as follows : 


Campaign Against the Arms Trade 
11 Goodwin Street, Finsbury Park 
London N4 3HQ 


Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament 
(including Christian CND) 

22 — 24 Underwood Street 

London N1 7JG 


Mothers for Peace 
70 Station Road, Burley-in-Wharfdale 
likley, West Yorks LS29 7NG 


Peace Pledge Union 
6 Endsleigh Street, London WCI 


United Nations Association 
3 Whitehall Court, London SWJ A 2EL 
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The writer is in the Chair of the 
North West Region of the United 
Nations Association, 


Racial Justice -AON 
[Statement from the CEC | 


In view of growing concern about racial 
segregation and discrimination which, in 
varying degrees, deeply affects human 
relations in all parts of the world, 
including the UK, and in view of current 
questions about the inter-relationships of 
Toc H in the UK with Toc H South 
Africa. the 1988 CEC issue the following 
statement. It represents their own 
personal view, and is offered as an act of 
leadership to the movement. The first 
paragraph of it is a direct re-statement of 
the position taken by the CEC in 1954, 
which the present CEC reaffirms: — 
Believing that racial relations 
vitally concern every member of Toc H in 
the world the Central Executive feels it 
should make its own conviction clear. It 
believes that discrimination on grounds of 
race is contrary to the will of God, 
revealed in Jesus Christ, and its prayer 


and hope is that Toc H members 
everywhere may not only share the same 
conviction but be willing to act upon jt 
through service, fellowship and witness. 

We recognise that Toc H 
worldwide, will always fall short of its 
high ideals and, in particular, is far from 
free of racial prejudice and 
discrimination. While resolving to tackle 
this in the UK we have to say that we 
believe that formal links and exchanges 
with Toc H South Africa will in future 
depend on the degree to which Toc H 
South Africa is witnessing to Christian 
values and justice in the field of human 
relations. We fully accept the right of 
Toc H South Africa to do likewise in its 
relationship with Toc H UK. Any part of 
the family that loses sight of these ideals 
should expect a challenge from the rest of 
the family. 
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Toc H and Christianity 


We wish to reply to the letter of Richard 
Crump and the Director’s comments in 
the March Point 3 concerning the Fourth 
Point of the Compass. To quote 
Signpost : 

‘Toc H remains true to the 
purpose for which we believe God called 
it into being and is not prepared to 
forsake its Christian basis in order to 
absorb folk who are not able to accept 
that basis...’ 

lt is clear from this and the rest of 
Signpost that Toc H ideally has a strong 
Christian basis. This is further illustrated 
by the Four Points of the Compass. It 


would however seem that the whole 
spirituality of Toc H has been 
undermined. 

While it is good for Toc H 


members to work with people of differing 
beliefs, the Christian basis of the 
movement should exclude them from 
membership. If Toc H wishes to be open 
to people ofall faiths, then this should be 
stated and encouraged in its philosophy : 
ie we should re-write the Four Points of 
the Compass and Signpost. Whereas if 
Toc H is to maintain its Christian basis 
then this should be emphasised and its 
members should ‘challenge their 
generation to seek the will of Christ in 
the solution of all problems’. 

Toc H at present does not seem to 
be able to make up its mind whether it 
even wants a spiritual side, and surely this 
whole matter needs discussion and 
decisions need to be made, painful and 
hard as this will be. The article ‘Starting 
Point’ by Rev Knight in the same issue, 
scems yet another example of how 
“wishy-washy” our organisation is 
becoming, we quote: 

‘So what does the spiritual 
dimension refer to? Not to irrefutable 
evidence of God and divine intervention. 


It points to the need humans have to find 
some meaning in their life." 

The implications of all this are as 
follows: 

il. If Toc H maintains its Christian 
basis this will exclude from membership 
those of other faiths and those without 
faith. 

Ze If Toc H welcomes into 
membership those of any faith then 
Toc H should not declare itself to be a 
Christian based organisation. 

3 If we allow those of no faith to 
become members, then the whole 
spiritual side should be abandoned and 
Toc H become a secular, humanistic 
organisation. 

We believe that the Christian 
element in Toc H is sadly lacking, and 
that this is leading Toc H to become a 
secular organisation with only pretence 
towards Christianity. If this continues the 
movement will lose credibility and 
members because people will not be able 
to decide what we stand for. 


Ian Burbidge 

Jude Atkinson 

Hazel Bradley 

David Brougham 

Leicester Community House 


In response to the letter from Richard 
Crump in March Point 3, 1 would like to 
make the following comment. Whilst 
Toc H members are pleased to work with 
all and sundry, when anyone accepts full 
membership they must acknowledge the 
Christian basis on which our movement 


was originally established. 1 am 

disappointed to note that our CEC is 

prepared to water down that 
commitment. 

CG Martin 

Rushden 


What’s in a Word? 


if the simple and well-understood 
adjective ‘blind’ is to be abandoned in 
favour of ‘visually disabled’, why not 
«aurally disabled’ instead of ‘deaf’ and 
‘yocally disabled” instead of ‘dumb’? 
And what will that splendid charity 
MENCAP make of ‘suffering from 
severe/moderate learning disabilities ’? 

Come off it, you lot! Don’t take 
yourselves SO seriously. If you don’t like 
the long-established words you propose 
to discard, you would be wiser — and 
kinder — to open the minds and hearts of 
thoughtless and prejudiced folk by 
patient education. Your proposal ducks 
the problem, and is on all-fours with the 
progressive substitution for ‘water closet’ 
of ‘W.C.’, ‘lavatory’, ‘little room’, ‘loo’, 
and ‘here it is’. 


Brig PK Goozee 
, Middleton Stoney 


Toc H and South Africa 


| was moved by your editorial and by the 
articles in Feb Point 3 to do something. | 
am 73. Our branch meets only monthly 
and we meet in each others’ homes, so I 
asked the five members to read their 
February journals and not leave them on 
a shelf, so that we could discuss it at our 
next meeting. In the meantime | left a 
copy of that issue with a Methodist 
minister and his wife (also a Methodist 
minister), both South Africans, who 
minister separately in the Gillingham 
area. I asked them to read and comment 
on the articles from pages 2 to 9 /see 
letter below, Ed]. 

We in Toc H have been praying 
about these matters for many years, but 
some of us are in a position in which 
we find that pray is all we can do. 

Many years ago | resigned my 
membership of Kent County Cricket Club 
because of my views. This brought me a 
letter from one of our greatest English 
cricketsmen in which he pointed out the 
pluses (if I might use such a phrase) of 
' playing sport in South Africa. 


Fred Lewis 
Gillingham 


I found February Point 3 most interesting 
and was impressed by Toc H and its aims. 
The problem of the South African 
Situation is very difficult and most 
complex, but I am inclined to the 
following viewpoint. 

It is sad to learn that Toc H South 
Africa seems to be achieving less, rather 
than more, than it used to in terms of the 
aims of Toc H, especially the aim to 
‘lessen by habit of thought and word and 
deed the prejudices which separate 
People’. But this does not surprise me, 
for any organisation, no matter how 
Noble its aims, will slide that way if it 
does not actively and vigorously oppose 
the apartheid system. To ‘discreetly’ 
Work against the system, as suggested in 
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the second para 


$ graph on page 6, i 
ineffective in th a as 


e long run. That has been 
the way of many well-meaning groups, 
including loads of churches and their 
groups, for many, many years, and it has 
contributed little to bringing about real 
change. The alternative is to speak out 
for, and to insist on, change; and to 
actively protest. That will of course 
Probably culminate in a banning. 


Better to stand with the South 


African Council of Churches, the 
Christian Institute, The United 
Democratic Front and all the other 
Organisations which were recently 


banned, than to stand discreetly behind 
them. 


Rev L R Lambrick 
Gillingham 


I would remind you that we in Toc H 
welcome all in friendship and pledge 
ourselves to lessen prejudices which 
separate people in a Christian way and 
not by encouraging anarchy. 

Most people agree that the 
Apartheid system is wrong and must be 
changed. The only question then is how 
can we best help to bring about the 
change? Many organisations, the 
Churches, sporting bodies and our own 
Toc H SA among them, are working to 
lessen prejudice. The Dutch Reformed 
Church, standing as it does for 
reconciliation, peace and non-violence, is 
worthy of our encouragement and 
support. 

President Botha too has expressed 
his own desire to talk of change with any 
genuine black group leaders who are 
willing to first renounce violence. None 
have come forward. We should try to 
persuade any reasonable group to talk 
and act in a responsible way and to prove 
their ability to represent their followers. 
These and other outlets are what sincere 
Toc H members should be considering 
and not, in the words of Paul Brannen 
‘The whole system must be destroyed’ 
(presumably by force). Toc H wants no 
part in that. 


R Mullens 
Buckingham 


Point 3's ‘New Look’ 


As a whole we think the new presentation 
is pretty dull - so much black — 
particularly the front covers of the last 
two issucs, One of our members would 
prefer a smaller size of paper (say A5) 
because it would be casier to handle. 
Concerning the possibility of a wider 
circulation, we are doubtful whether the 
magazine would be of general interest 
outside Toc H. A few of our copies do 
find their way to the out-patients 
department of the hospital and to friends 
who are likely to be interested. 


Eileen Halse 


(Acting Secretary ) 
Ramsgate Branch 


; <a m 
I think the new lay j i 
improvement, with the bold 
used for headings and the fea 
front page. My view is that the contents 
should be balanced, with articles on both 
current affairs in the world and on Toc H 
topics and news. The last two issues have 
certainly accomplished interest and 
variety. 

I also think that Point 3 can 
attract outsiders into Toc H. We should 
distribute it more widely, irrespective of 
the slight extra cost. We should include 
charitics and other organisations on the 
mailing list. 

If the costs of producing gloss and 
colour come down, perhaps, in the near 
future, we could look forward to Point 3 
in colour. Personal approach by Toc H 
members to friends and acquaintances is 


the best way to get new members. 
However, the second best method is 
Point 3. 


S H Monkton 
Netherton, Dudley 


The Future of the Branch 


At a recent branch meeting, our members 
considered the reports of the 1987 
Central Council as reported in the 
January issue of Point 3. 

Our members expressed 
considerable concern over the article 
entitled ‘The Future of the Branch’ and. 
in particular, were very alarmed at the 
proposal arising from this motion — to 
the effect that ‘Jf the number of 
members in a branch were to fall below 
four, then after a six month period of 
grace, then that branch be no longer 
recognised and that the remaining 
members transfer to another branch’. 
We can only surmise that the advocate of 
such a measure could not possibly have 
thought out the logical outcome. We 
should remember that ours is a Christian 
based organisation. Christ told us that — 
‘Where ye are gathered together, two or 
three in My name, there I am in the midst 
of you’. Our founder, the Rev P B 
‘Tubby’ Clayton. constantly emphasised 
that we should be far more concerned 
about quality rather than quantity. That 
advice is as sound today as when given. 
Our branches must be seen as the 
foundation stones of this great movement 
of ours — sadly at grass roots level there 
seems to be an increasing body of opinion 
that the upper echelons of the movement 
are becoming completely out of touch 
with the feelings of those at branch level. 
The article, previously referred to, seems 
very much to confirm such a viewpoint. 

Perhaps it is time that branches 
gave greater consideration to what is 
being done, supposedly. on their behalf. 
If we fail to do this, we shall only have 
ourselves to blame for the outcome. 


AC Britton 
(Branch Secretary ) 
Griffithstown, Gwent 
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Members of the Friendly Umberellas Club 
in Hythe enjoying themselves at a ‘Tarts 
& Vicars’ fancy dress party on New 
Year's Ere. 


Last October, Shirehampton Toc H 
Ladies’ Branch celebrated their 50th 
anniversary. The branch’s history begins 
in the autumn of 1939, when six 
members of Bristol's League of Women 
Helpers had a meeting with a dozen ladies 
from Shirehampton, who were interested 
in starting a branch of the LWH in their 
locality. 

During the Second World War. 
they opened and ran a canteen for 
servicemen stationed or passing through 
the area. This work continued until 1945, 
and soldiers were also visited in the 
nearby military hospital. After the War, 
the ladies involved themselves in a variety 
of activities ranging from mending clothes 
for Dr Barnardo’s, to visiting the elderly, 
to taking drinks and sales trolleys around 
local hospitals. 

Today the branch is still active. 
Members help out at a charity shop in 
Bristo] and man the switchboard at the 
Missions to Seamen in Avonmouth. And 
in their spare time? They knit blankets and 
clothes for Oxfam and Save the Children. 
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Scartho Branch arranged a Christmas 
treat for a group of handicapped children. 
After a tea party in the Toc H premises, 
they went to see the pantomine 
“Robinson Crusoe’. This was the branch’s 
first major venture as it has only recently 
formed. We hope their future events are 
just as successful. 


Llandrindod Wells Branch regularly 
entertains residents at local Old People’s 
Homes and each Christmas gives out 
vouchers or money to needy individuals. 
Last year they arranged for 50 people to 
have tea at the Hampton Hotel, followed 
by a small concert. 


New Milton Branch recently presented a 
£400 physiotherapy bed to the local 
health centre. The bed will display a 
commemorative plate in memory of John 
Suckling, a Toc H member who died last 
year. 
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Elmstead Branch had a joyful AGM, at 
which they initiated a new member and 
appointed a new chairman. 


Much Wenlock Branch are the organisers 
of a thriving lunch club for senior 
citizens. Due to a Christmas donation, 
they were able to give a home 
thermometer to each member at the 
February luncheon. 


Melton Mowbray men’s and women’s 
branches raised a record sum of £2,149 
at their Christmas Bazaar last November. 


Broadway Branch presented an antenatal 
scanning machine and a glukocheck 
machine to the local doctors’ surgery last 
December. 


Troon Ladies’ Branch recently held their 
annual tea party for the elderly. 
Entertainment was provided by local 
artistes, keen to support the branch in its 
work. 


Continued from 
previous page 


District Members 


] have just read, with concern, Maud 
Brooker’s letter in the February Point 3, 
and re-read Membership Matters part 2. 
Sadly ] believe that many branches of all 
sizes are busy on projects and jobs and 
tends to lose touch with members who 
can’t get to meetings. 

l think that Maud and her 
husband would be happier if they became 
district- members. This leads me to my 
thoughts on district membership and the 
role of district members’ secretary. After 
all there are very many district members 
in the country. whose loyalty to Toc H 
and financial contribution is considerable. 
District members are mainly those whose 
branch has closed. those who through 
illness or disability can no longer attend 
branch meetings and those who have 
moved to a town without a Toc H 
branch. 

Ideally, a 


district members” 
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secretary is a person who will keep in 
touch somehow with members. informing 
them of local Toc H events, possibly even 
helping them to attend; keeping the 
district members’ branch roll up to date. 
Someone is needed who really cares 
enough to devote time regularly to this. 
This should not become a subsidiary 
chore for the district secretary, although ] 
fear that this is likely to happen. 

l became involved in this area of 
Toc H when I retired and am district 
members’ secretary for Southern Region. 
] wanted to do something for Toc H from 
my home, after a lifetime of earning a 
living. 


Betty Martin 
Poole 


Thank you 


A short note of gratitude to Toc H for 
helping me in a family difficulty. 

My mother, who is very nervous 
and not used to travelling, and my sister, 
who is mentally retarded, stayed with me 
in Berlin for Christmas and the New Year. 
It was almost time for them to return 


home when I received a phone call from a 
friend in Britain to tell me she could not 
pick them up at Birmingham Airport and 
take them home. As I did not know how 
they were to manage I contacted David 
Woodall at the Berlin Toc H Services Club 
who promised assistance. David spoke to 
John Dickson who. in turn, contacted 
Ken Broadfield of Solihull Branch and 
he promised to help. } sent him 
instructions to reach my mother’s home 
and a photograph of my mother and 
sister which he received on the day they 
were due to arrive in Birmingham. He 
duly collected them from the airport and 
conveycd them to Cannock. 

This may sound an everyday affair 
but it is not an easy task for someone like 
myself, having lived now in Berlin for 14 
years, having very little contact in 
England. Thank you again to Toc H, and 
especially to Ken Broadfield, for all the 
help. It is nice to know that there are still 
people and organisations that one can 
Tely on, 


Maureen Lower 
Berlin, Germany 
an 


For your Diary 


Mid Eastern Regional Council 
Mundesley 


18—19 June 1988 


Lincolnshire Area Festival 
Faldingworth 
11 September 1988 


Both events are ‘open’ 


All applications to: Eileen M Vellam, 
Tel: 0775 61571. 


WEST MIDLANDS REGION 
INVITES YOU TO A 


Quiet Affernoon 


SUNDAY 10 JULY 
12.00 — 5.00pm 


Following a picnic lunch at the 
Friends’ Meeting House, Painswick, 
two sessions will be led by the Revd 
Patrick Helyer, former Chaplain of 
Tristan da Cunha. There will be an 
opportunity for a stroll in the 
beautiful surroundings and tea will be 
provided before departure at 5.00pm. 


Cost: £1 per head 


For further details contact: 

Hugh Potts, West Midlands Padre, 
5 Hilton Close, Hempsted, Gloucester 
GL2 6LQ. 


HUDDERSFIELD TOC H 
INVITES YOU TO A 


Day of Festivities 
SATURDAY esT 1988 


The festival will begin with a service in 
the Huddersfield Parish Church at 
3.00pm, followed by tea at 5.00pm in 
the Huddersfield Town Hall. At 
7.15pm this will be the venue for a 
concert featuring: 


The Brighouse & Rastrick Band 
The Gledholt Male Voice Choir 
Organist : Rev Alan Johnson 


Ticket prices: 


Festival Tea — £1.00 
Concert — £2.00, £3.50 & £5.00 


Available from: 
Ken Quayle (0532) 556668 
[Before July 16 1988 ] 
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Across Seven Seas 
and Thirteen Rivers 


Compiled and Edited 
by Caroline Adams 


THAP Books 178 Whitecha 
i pel Road, 
London Ef 1BJ. Price £4.95 (p&p 80p). 


On Tower Hill, close to All Hallows 
Church, there is a memorial listing the 
names of nearly 29,000 merchant seamen 
killed during the Second World War. 
Among them are a few Bengali Muslims. 
But the great majority of the 6,600 
Asians who gave their lives in the British 
merchant marine find no place on this 
memorial. They were the native seamen, 
or ‘lascars*, recruited under ‘lascar 
articles’ in Bombay or Calcutta. And yet, 
at the outbreak of war, these anonymous 
Asians formed just over a quarter of the 
total manpower of the British Merchant 
Navy. Some of the survivors have now, in 
this book, been enabled to tell their life 
stories. 


A great many of the seamen — practically 
all those recruited in Calcutta — came 
from Sylhet in the north east of what is 
now Bangladesh. They are the 
forerunners of the Bangladeshis now 
settled in Britian and it is on them that 
Caroline Adams has concentrated. 


Her book is a product of her deep love 
for Bangladesh and its people. She is 
uniquely qualified to tell this story. She 
has worked with Bangladeshi people in 
the East End of London since 1974 (for 


The Hanbury Hall 
Conservation 
Project 


MAY 6 — 8 


A ‘gentle’ weekend project with the 
older member in mind. Hanbury Hall 
is situated in rural Worcestershire and 
members will be given the chance to 
show off their horticultural skills as 
well as tackling plenty of unskilled 
work. There is no charge for 
accomodation, which will be bunk 
beds in dormitories. 


If you are interested, please contact: 


Joan Nicholas 
79 Pinfold Lane 
Wolverhampton WV4 4EN 
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nine years she worked very close 

Peter East). She first visited Bangl 

in the immediate aftermath of the 
independence struggle in 1971, and made 
another prolonged visit in 1980. Now she 
has taped the life stories of some of the 
Sylheti men who served in the British 
Merchant Navy and who settled in this 
country in the 1930s and 1940s. 


The stories they tell are remarkable. They 
made their way from remote villages in 
Sylhet, across 13 rivers. to Calcutta. They 
sailed the seven seas, working for a 
pittance in the heat and danger of a ship’s 
engine room. They slipped away from the 
ship in Liverpool or Tilbury. They 
worked in clothing sweat shops in 
London’s’ East End, in munitions 
factories in Birmingham or Coventry, or 
in the kitchens of West End clubs and 
posh London hotels. Some of them 
established Indian restaurants, starting a 
trend which continues to this day. “By 
1946’ writes Caroline ‘there were 20 
restaurants in London and they began to 
spread all over the country until in 1960 
there were 300 Indian restaurants in 
Britain and in 1980 over 3,000, of which 
the vast majority are owned by families’ 
from Sylhet ` 


There is one theme in several of these life 
stories which must make a British reader 
feel ashamed. ‘Before, everything was 
nice — people talked really friendly — 
now very rude, very dangerous’, says Mr 
Attar Ullah. And Mr Abdul Wahab adds: 
‘England used to be much better than it 
is now. In those days people were very 
friendly, but now Bengali people get 
attacked’. An unnamed man said that he 
could not talk to Caroline because he had 
been for Haj (on pilgrimage to Mecca). “/ 
could not say anything bad now, only 
that this country is very nice, and the 
people are very good. There are some 
other things | would have liked to say, to 
the National Front, but I cannot say 
these things, so 1 won't say anything ` 


The links between Britain and Bengal 
which began 230 years ago, following the 
Battle of Plassey, continue on the streets 
of London’s East End and in your local 
Tandoori restaurant. [t is good that one 
of the most extraordinary chapters of 
that history has now been told, and told 
so well. Caroline Adams has given the 
lascars of the British Merchant Navy a 
fitting memorial. In the process she helps 
us to realise that the Asians who are now 
part of British society are not, as we tao 
often sce them, an anonymous mass, but 
individual human beings with lives as rich 
and various as our own. 


Ken Prideaux-Brune 
Adams is giving the 


Caroline 
royalties from this book to Peter 
East’s project in Bangladesh. 
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On wee 
saate 
congratulations] 


to Louisa Parish and John Evans on 
their engagement. The church is booked 
for 8 April 1989. 


Also to Eileen Clark and Daniel Cullen 
whose wedding took place on April 9 at 
Wendover Parish Church. 


This month. Albert Tattum receives the 
Freedom of the Borough of Wigan, in 
recognition of his devoted service to the 
community. 

Although at the age of 22, he lest 
his right arm, Albert has led a full life. His 
association with Toc H began during the 
Second World War. when he was invited 
to help organise a Services Club in Leigh. 
He arranged for weekly visits to be made 
to the wounded at Winwick Hospital and 
also for a monthly concert, which 
included the several military and naval 
camps in the area. Many service personnel 
were grateful for Albert’s efforts to 
brighten the war-time years. His 
voluntary work with Toc H continued 


obituaries —] 


We regret to announce the death of the 
following members: 


In December 

Miss M Emery (Cheptow) 
Henry James (Calstock ) 
Leonard A Nichols (Chard ) 


In January 
Victor A Gregory (Tavistock ) 


In February 
Louis W ‘Tom’ Anderson (Honiton) 
Edwin W Atkin (Lymington) 
Mary Calvert (Barrowoon Humber) 
Irene E *Rene™ Marshall (Mablethorpe) 
Jack H Packham 

(Medway & Sheppey District) 
Rose E ‘Emmie’ Stoner (Spalding) 
Jo Williams ( Black pool) 


In March 
Edith Bendelow (Thornaby ) 
Alice Lovering (St Thomas, Excter) 


Not Previously Recorded 
C E Picton Warlow (Constable District) 
Olive L Vincent (Dorset Border) 
Basil A Duncombe (North Hinksey ) 
Matton Marcel (Swans Poperinge Grp) 
Sylvain Vandewalle 

(Swans Poperinge Grp) 
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welcome__| 


to Hazel Scarlett who began work as the 
new receptionist at Headquarters in 
March. 


E SEN = 


wer É 


Albert Tattum with his wife, Winnie. 


energetically, and he helped Leigh Branch 
in its many achievements. In particular he 
master-minded the establishment of the 
Leigh Centre, a base in the town for use, 
not only by the Toc H branch, but also 
by other local groups. 

In 1979, the centre was officially 
dedicated by John Hull, then Toc H 
National Chaplain. 


The following year, Albert 
received the ultimate accolade when he 
was made a Member of the British 


Empire. 


In losing Henry James, Calstock Branch has lost 
one of its ‘characters’. Memories spring to mind 
of many happy hours and his sense of humour 
will be greatly missed. He treated everyone the 
same and could spend hours talking and 
discussing many topics. We have lost a true 
friend and helper. 

A&GR 


Mabel Emery, of Chepstow Branch has dicd. 
She will be sadly missed by all who knew her. 
BG 


Fulham Women’s Branch regret to announce 
the death of Elizabeth Clemons on January 26. 
Elizabeth was one of the founder members of 
the branch and has served both as Treasurer and 
Secretary. Prior to 1960, as Elizabeth Periam, 
she was a member of the Durban Branch in 
South Africa. She loved flowers and was a 
member of the Fulham Horticultural Society 
and the Hammersmith Gardens and Allotment 
Association. She was also a Trustee of 
‘Royston’, an Old People’s Home in Putney. 
She represented the branch on the Council of 
Bishop Creighton House, where we hold our 
Toc H meetings, BCH is our local community 
centre which caters for many activitics in the 
neighbourhood, including the Good Neighbour 
Scheme. with which Elizabeth also helped. She 
will be missed by her many friends. 

DM 


Ron Lawrence who died on January 23. aged 
80, was the oldest member of Rushden Branch 
and had been a member for over 45 years. He 
was fond of children and served the local Junior 
School as headmaster for 23 years. At his 
funcral service, the present headmaster of the 
school paid tribute to Ron’s continued interest 
in the school since his retirement. ‘He was a 
governor until last year and frequently called in 
on the school. Ile visited us every harvest 


new 
members 


The following mew members were 
registered during February / March. 


William ‘Jock’ Joiner (Anstey M), 

David E Richards (Buckley M), Percival ¢ 
Speare (Burraton J), John A Wright 
(Central), Philip J Yates 

(Chippenham M), Gladys B Morris 
(Chirk J), George Jefferson, Thomas R 
Dagleish (Darlington District), William S 
Southey (Exeter M), Abraham Rennie 
(Eyemouth J), Gwendoline B Bearham 
(Falmouth J), Charlotte Reeves (Ilford 
& Seven Kings W), Jessie N Parker 
(Kendal J), Hazel Bradley (Leicester 
District), Wendy J Jones ( Leicester 
Clayton Centurions J), Ruth Murden, 
Hilda M Layton (Mansfield 

Woodhouse J), Eileen Davis (Milford 

on Sea J), Frederick Howard (Nailsea M), 
Jessie Pidgeon (Norwich Senior 

Action J), Graham C Floyd (Porlock M), 
Michael O Lewin, James L Proudfoot 
(Selkirk M), Elizabeth Dean, Charles & 
Joan M Furssedonn, Wynsome Kermode 
(Stamford J), Kenneth S Burgess 
(Taunton J), Alice Mycock (Watford W), 
Nicola Skeel (Wellingborough 

Troupers J). 


Welcome to 30 new members. 


festival, took part in the service and helped to 
organise the distribution of produce 
afterwards’, he said. Ron was a great lover of 
music and was a gifted pianist. Our thoughts are 
with his family at this time and we shall 
remember with affection all the happy times we 
shared with him. 

NP 


Budleigh Salterton Men's Branch reports the 
passing of its Padre, the Rev Christopher John 
Poulton on February 17. Chris first joined 
Toc H in Dawlish South Devon, in 1933. 
Throughout his life he was deeply involved with 
Toc H, serving as Branch Padre to Exeter Men's 
Branch before taking up the post with Budleigh 
Salterton Men’s Branch some 26 years ago. He 
was also District Padre for Exeter from 
1945 — 1949. His enthusiasm for Toc H was 
tremendous and he was continually encouraging 
young men to join, so that they too could 
enjoy the fellowship he had found. Although he 
was in ill health, his death shook us all and 
lcaves a void that can never be completely 
filled. We will remember him. 

WJH 


Jo Williams, of Blackpool Branch, died 
recently, after 60 years in the movement. She 
was well-known to many in the North West and 
had been chairman for several years. Those who 
knew her will miss her guidance. 

EAT 


Mary Calvert joined Barrow-on-Humber Branch 
in 1971. In 1973 she undertook the office of 
treasurer, a position she held for some 15 years. 
Mary will be sadly missed by all the members at 


Barrow ; she was a truc friend to us all. 
AG 


We give thanks for their lives. 


The Leicester 
Community 
House 


We will shortly have vacancies for new 
residents. People moving in must be 
repared tO accept what the house is 
aj] about and must „want to get 
involved in work with the local 
community. either through Toc H or 
dividual basis. 


on an in 


Anyone interested should in the first 
instance contact the residents at: 


Toc H Community House, 2 St Peter’s 
Road, Highfields, Leicester LE2 1DA. 
Tel: 0533 546717. 


FEMALE 
RESIDENT SUPPORTER 
REQUIRED AT 


Webb House 
Middlesbrough 


Toc H Webb House is a Resource for 
Mental Health in Cleveland. The 
ground floor and semi-basement of 
this large building, situated in the 
centre of town, provide day facilities 
and a work rehabilitation scheme. The 
top two floors have been converted 
into a spacious, attractive residence 
with ten single bedrooms and 
communal lounge, dining room, 
kitchen and laundry. Seven of the 
bedrooms are occupied by people with 
mental health related problems and 
the other three are for people willing 
to share their lives with the other 
residents and give support if and when 
required. All the residents share the 
responsibility of looking after the 
residence. The residents are involved 
in paid employment, voluntary work 
or in the Day Resource during the day 
and it would be possible for the 
Resident Supporter to be similarly 
Involved. 


At present we have one female and 
two male supporters. The female 
Supporter has recently got a Toc H: 
LTV post and will be leaving the area. 


There is easy access to good shops, the 
Coast and lovely countryside. 


The inclusive rent is £20 per week. 


If you are interested or know anyone 
who might be, please contact ; 


Dorothy Townson, Webb House, 
7 Zetland Road, Middlesbrough, 


Cleveland TSI 1EH. Tel: 0642 
231138. 


a 
Hythe, Kent, luxury six berth caravan, fully 
equipped with cooker, fridge, gas fire, WC, 
shower, TV, radio, situated on pleasant site 
with club house and bus service, £60 per week 
including gas/electric. Contact: Tony Cock, 
7 Tournay Close, Lympne, Hythe, Kent 
CT21 4LL. Tel: 0303 69407. 


Toc H and Jimmy Savile Caravans at Whitley 
Bay and Berwick, for disabled people and their 
relatives. £60 pw. Details: Mrs Edith Dodd, 10 
Resida Close, Lemington Rise, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne NE15 8TQ, Tel: 091 264 3908. 


to Point Three Mar™m 50p) plus VAT, 
advertisements can Se Chee of display Raise funds quickly, easily. Superb ball-pens, 
Editorial Office. Toc H ar from the combs. key fobs, diaries, etc gold stamped to 
Wendover. Telephone: 0296 62391]. Close, your requirements. Details: Northern Novelties, 


Bradford BD3 8BT. 
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Prideaux House is not a hotel, nor a boarding house, nor a hostel. It is the home 


of a community of people who have found their faith in God very real and 
relevant. 


ideaux House 


he Community and Fellowship of 
Friends Anonymous Service 


Our aim is to offer good quality accommodation in a homely atmosphere for 
that short break in London, near the West End, theatres, shops, museums and 
concerts. Ideally suited for persons attending conferences, courses, business 
meetings, interviews, and for those in need of relaxation. Perfect for groups or 
persons wanting peace and quiet. 


Accommodation is offered in The Stanley Coulson Wing of our Community 
House and Centre in ten single (only) rooms, and all proceeds support our work 
in Hackney. 


Each bedroom has a very high standard of furbishing with own wash-basin. 
There are good shower facilities, lounges, TV Room, small garden and the 
Community Chapel. Wholesome cooking is the norm. Sadly, accommodation is 
not suitable for children, smokers and persons on specific orthodox diets. 


For further information contact: 
The Rev Gualter R de Mello, Prideaux House, Ecumenical Interfaith Centre, 
10 Church Crescent, London, E9 7DL. Telephone: 01 986 2233. 


(If writing, state name of paper, quoting ‘ACC/87’.) 


Gopak Ltd 


FOLDING TABLES 


TWO WEEKS FREE TRIAL 


DIRECT FROM 
MANUFACTURER 


* GENEROUS DISCOUNTS 


Lightweight aluminium tables 
with maximum strength, 
minimum weight. attractive 
appearance and folding easily for 
compact storage. A wide range of 
sizes and colour taps is available. 


Ideal indoors or outdoors for 
fund-raising events... 


HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS 
used nationwide in Schools, 
Church Halls, Clubs, Housing 
Associations, Hospitals. . . 
Please send for our FREE 
illustrated price-list with the 
opportunity to TRY A TABLE. 


co 
FREEP 3 
Dept TOC, Name 
Range Road, 
Hythe, Kent, 
TY to C ee Oe E a A ee a a 
No stamp needed © Ana E alice 


Alternatively ring 
0303 66704 
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A Trail of 
Two Cities 


On July 16 there will be a sponsored treasure trail around 
Central London, which will raise money to help people make 
their first trip to Poperinge. Come and join us! 


Each region will be represented by a team of four people led 
by a Long Term Volunteer. The teams will be sponsored ‘to 
solve 25 clues which will take them to places like All Hallows, 
Talbot House on Tower Hill and Mark 3 in Hackney; places 
which have featured in the history of Toc H. On July 17, the 
LTVs will go across to Belgium where they will meet up with 
the young people of Poperinge and continue the historical 
trail around the town. 


So what’s the point? We fee] that none of us should forget 
where Toc H began and why. The money raised will introduce 
all sorts of new people to Poperinge — to the origins of Toc H. 
But we're not just looking at the past; this is a way of bringing 
people together now, on both sides of the Channel. 


Every Toc H branch and group has already received sponsor 
forms, and anybody who wants to can sponsor their regional 
team. 


Have you got any interesting bits of information about Toc H 
sites in London, or about Poperinge, that would help us to 
compile the clues? Or would you like to take part on the day? 
We'd like to hear from you. Please get in touch with you nearest (___ 


voluntary 


contact: 
| 
Philip Walker (LTV SE Region) John Burgess (Development Officer SE Region) 

22 Addington Street, Margate, Kent CT9 1PW 66 Park Meadow, Hatfield, Herts AL9 5HB 

Tel: 0843 299292 Tel: 07072 64949 
Richard Postance (LTV Mid-Eastern Region) Clare Smythson (LTV Mid-Eastern Region) 
84 Meadvale Road, Knighton, Leicester LE2 3WL 82 London Road, Ipswich, Suffolk IP1 2HE 

Tel: 0533 704807 Tel: 0473 213754 


MUNDESLEY HOUSE 


Mundesley House is still available for 
the following dates: 


The Colsterdale Print’ 


For just £2.00 you could be the They measure 9%” x 8” and each one 
proud owner of a ‘Colsterdale Print’ has been personally signed and 
A limited number of 80 prints, like the numbered by the artist, Suzanne 
one secn here, are now available. Mansfield. 


Monday June 20 
to Friday June 24 


Saturday July 31 
to Saturday August 6 


Saturday August 6 
to Saturday August 13 


Any groups wishing to book the House 
for one of these weeks, contact: 


Please contact : 
Trevor Sizer 


Mundesley House 
Paston Road 
Mundesley_ 

Norfolk NRI1 8BN 


Tel: 0263 720325 


John Dunwell 

The Toc H Centre 
Colsterdale 

Masham, Ripon 

North Yorks HG4 4NN 


Published by Toc H. 1 Forest Close, Wendover, Bucks 11P22 6BT and printed by The Chesham Press Ltd, Chesham, Bucks. 


